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first there were only seven but a photograph, taken apparently a
little later, shows thirteen and Cantlie writes of twenty-four. He says :
"Of some twenty-four men who presented themselves, I was most attracted
by Sun ... he at once arrested my attention by his gentleness of character,
his earnestness in study, and by his behaviour as a gentleman in the college
and in private life. He was the model and the example to the other members
of the classes ... he attracted by his personality both teachers and fellow-
students."30
It is uncertain how Sun managed to finance the beginning of this
further Western education, but the London Missionary Society is
very closely associated with the Congregational Churches of Great
Britain and it was the American Congregational Church into which
Sun had been baptized. His friend Hager may have helped. It is
also possible that Ah Mi was now more favourable to his brother's
ambitions. During the first session of the college Sun won the
Watson scholarship. He was first in chemistry, minor surgery and
clinical observation, and second in botany, physics and physiology.
He may later have won other scholarships, and it is certain his
teachers would have been most reluctant to lose such a promising
student. Years afterwards Cantlie wrote, "Sun studied medicine as
he has studied everything else, ardently". Of the students of his
day Cantlie made an interesting observation:
"The Chinese are ready students, earnest in their endeavour, quick to under-
stand, retentive of memory. It was perhaps the last-named feature that
astonished one most. In Chinese schools everything is given over to training
the memory. Knowledge, as we understand it, is quite a secondary factor....
Repetition, unceasing repetition, is the essence of school-life in China. The
mind is stored with words and sound often wholly unintelligible to the scholar
nor understood by the teacher. The effect of this constant repetition and
memorising is to develop a retentiveness of memory to a degree unbelievable
to those who have not come into contact with Oriental students. A good
example of the surprising extent to which memory can be cultivated occurred
at one of the professional examinations for the diploma of the College of
Medicine. The questions- were answered perfectly, but on comparing the
papers it was found that the answers were identical. Paragraphs, sentences,
full stops, and commas were so placed that it did not matter which of the
papers was looked at. The wording was the same. The examiners, new to
Chinese methods of instruction, insisted on another paper being set, as they
believed the students had by some means copied from each other. A fresh
paper of five questions was set, and a careful watch kept during the examina-
tion. Again the answers were correct and identical in every point, and it was '
only when the text-book recommended to the class was referred to that an
explanation was forthcoming. They knew the large text-book of some five